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There is a disquieting tendency in some religious circles to dis- 
count origi é\the terror of our times. . . . There is today a 
whole school of Christian theology that under the guise of let- 
ting “the church be the church” shuns the real issues of the 
twentieth century. .. . § Although we exist in an age of secular 
apocalypticism, this fact is almost entirely ignored by much of 
the church press, the “inspirational” literature produced by 
many religious writers, the sermons of the pulpit prima donnas, 
the directives of busy ecclesiastical bureaucrats. § Many... 
would feel that withdrawal is in the present circumstances the 
only realistic option. They are oppressed by a sense of helpless- 
ness because of the immense complexity of life in the modern 
world. In the first place, there is the question of what can one 
individual do in the midst of the impersonal forces that seem 
to be in command of the social machinery. No one can even 
pretend to understand all the intricacies of our present urban- 
ized, industrialized, and technological society. And if he could, 
the possibilities of significant political action are so remote as 
to render even good intentions worse than futile. § Moreover, 
the problem for many intellectuals who may have some aware- 
ness of the complexities of present-day social mechanism in 
its political dimensions is that their critical faculties lead them 
to despair. . . . § Perhaps this borders on the “sin against the 
Holy Spirit’ for those who surrender to hopelessness in the 
face of the apparently overwhelming odds against meaningful 
political activity. In any case, it is a form of spiritual presump- 
tion, characterizing many idealists who mistakenly identify 
idealism with Christian principles and some intellectuals who 
cannot “gladly bear with fools, being wise” themselves. .. . § The 
Christian stands in double jeopardy. On one hand, there is the 
danger of joining the miserymongers and talking at his fellows 
as if he were in some way superior to the evils of the time and 
free from the universal plight. On the other hand, there is the 
peril of passing “by on the other side” as did the priest and the 


Levite. 
—ALDEN D. KELLY in Christianity and Political Responsi- 
bility, just published by Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 











Letters to the Editors 


Congregation’s Mail 








Foreman onthe N.C.C. 

Another “hate piece” concerning the Na- 
tional Council of Churches came to me 
last week, and only a day or so later with 
real chagrin I realized that it came to 
every member of our congregation. Some- 
one obviously made our mailing list avail- 
able to the group that seems to center in 
——— under the guise of “Committee for 
Laity Enlightenment,”’. I have replied 
to the insidious “stuff” through our 
church newsletter but the Foreman ar- 
ticle in the October 2 OuTLOOK would be 
a real help if you would reprint it. If you 
do, let me have about 300 copies. ... 

PASTOR. 


NOTE—Dr. Foreman’s NCC article has 
stimulated a significant response. In addi- 
tion to other uses, it is being reprinted for 
distribution to many denominational execu- 
tives, it will appear in Monday Morning, and 
single sheet copies are available here at $1 
per 100 (25¢ minimum). 


Outlook Covers 

It is not my practice to write letters to 
the editor of the many religious papers 
I read, but I feel that my expression of 
appreciation may encourage the patient, 
foresighted reader in your office who takes 
the time and trouble to locate stimulating 
quotations for the front cover of your 
paper. 

I have just finished the quotations from 
Rachel Henderlite’s new book Forgiveness 
and Hope (Sept. 25). Like all of the many 
other quotations it offers food for thought 
and an incentive to read this very timely 
book. Your efforts are deeply appreciated 
by me and I am sure by many others. 
May this written word encourage you to 
continue the good work. 

ROBERT MARQUARDT. 
Salem Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Lena, Illinois. 


B. C. O. Explanation 


Attention of all using the new printing 
of the Book of Church Order is called to 
the explanatory note on page 121 regard- 
ing the Directory for Worship. This is an 
interim printing since the Directory is in 
process of revision and a study version is 


before the church. The 1959 amendment 
concerning divorce and remarriage was 
not printed in this interim version. This 


material is currently a part of our Direc- 
tory following Paragraph 376. The text 
can be found on page 70 of the General As- 
sembly Minutes, 1959; or copies are avail- 
able on request from the Office of the 
General Assembly. 

JAMES A, MILLARD, JR. 

Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


IT IS HIGHLY revealing to know that 

after years and probably centuries in 
which no human being ran a mile in less 
than four minutes, the four-minute mark 
was broken forty-five times in four years. 
Something like this could occur in our 
intellectual life—D. ELToN TRUEBLOOD. 
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New Delhi List 

American Presbyterians who will be 
attending the Third General Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in New 
Delhi, India, have been announced as 
follows: 


Presbyterian, U. S. 


Frank H. Caldwell, Louisville, Ky, 
Philip F. Howerton, Charlotte, N. C. 
James A. Millard, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 
Lawrence I. Stell, Charlotte, N. C. 
Consultants: 
Evelyn L. Green, Atlanta, Ga. 
John R. Cunningham, Charlotte, N. C. 
T. Watson Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
Others: 
Arthur V. Gibson, Atlanta, Ga., 
Atlanta Constitution. 
Wives accompanying delegates: 
Mrs. Caldwell Mrs. Howerton 
Mrs. Stell Mrs. Cunningham 


United Presbyterian, USA 
Paul D. McKelvey, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Eugene Carson Blake, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Raymond V. Kearns, Jr., Columbia, O. 
John Coventry Smith, New York City 
Mrs. D. E. Zimmerman, La Grange, Il. 
James D. Brown, Lahore, West Paki- 

stan. 

David A. Cort, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. Ganse Little, Pasadena, Calif. 
James I. McCord, Princeton, N. J. 
Stuart Paterson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. J. C. Piper, Parsons, Kans. 
James H. Robinson, New York City 
Alfonso Rodriguez, New York City 
Margaret Shannon, New York City 


press, 


James M. Tunnell, Jr., Wilmington, 
Del. 
Others attending: 

Diane Brown, Florence, Ala., youth 


consultant. 

Henry P. Van Dusen, New York City, 
chairman, Joint Committee of the WCC/ 
IMC. 

Kyoji Buma, 
consultant. 

Harry G. Dorman, 
anon, adviser. 

J. Kenneth Miller, Garden City, N. Y., 
guest, COEMAR chairman, Interchurch 
Organizations. 

Cecilio Arrastia, Havana, Cuba, Cuba 
Council of Churches. 

Robert J. Cadigan, Philadelphia, Pa., 
press, 

Henry Luce, New York, guest. 

Frank H. Heinze, Philadelphia, 
press. 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, Maryville, Tenn., 
adviser, WCC Central Committee. 

Theo. M. Taylor, Pittsburgh, Pa., ad- 
viser, WCC Faith & Order Committtee. 

Charles Arbuthnot, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, adviser. 

John T. Middaugh, press. 

Paul W. Gauss, Youngstown, Ohio, 
press, Youngstown Council of Churches. 

Herbert Lansdale, New York, adviser, 
general secretary National YMCA. 

James P, Alter, Dehra Dun, India, ad- 
viser. 

John Regier, New York, adviser, ex- 
ecutive, NCC Home Missions. 

Cameron P. Hall, adviser, NCC Church 
and Economic Life. 

Wives/husbands accompanying dele- 
gates: 


Mrs. Stuart Paterson Mrs. David Cort 

Mrs. Ganse Little Mrs. Paul W. Gauss 

Mrs. Henry P. Van Mrs. James M, Tun- 
Dusen nel, Jr. 


New York City, youth 


Jr., Beirut, Leb- 


Pa., 


except alternate 


Mrs. Paul McKelvey Mrs. Raymond V. 
Mrs. James Robinson Kearns, Jr. 
Mrs. Ralph W. Lloyd Mr. J. C. Piper 


ON LEARNING 
FROM THE LAYMEN 


By HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 

There was a good man and his wife 
in the church in Corinth who quietly and 
effectively helped Apollos. Before this 
they had helped Paul. Our congregations 
and communities have people in them 
who wait te help us. I do not refer to 
the fault-finders or the self-appointed 
critics. Lay people cannot answer our 
questions, however, until we ask them. 
They cannot help us until we are willing 
to learn. An elderly widow in my first 
parish taught me much. She raised the 
grapes and baked the bread and washed 
and ironed the linen for the sacrament, 
She belonged to the fellowship of Peter 
and John and the good man with the 
pitcher of water in Jerusalem. An elder 
who loved good English would send mea 
little slip of paper on which were my slips, 
He taught me how to say detail, finance 
and research after one Sunday’s sermon. 
A retired insurance man kept wanting to 
talk with me and I pretended to be too 
busy. One day we talked. He told me 
that there are four parts of every success- 
ful transaction. One has to secure (1) 
the buyer’s attention (2) his interest (3) 
his confidence in the product and (4) 
his decision. This dear old man was 
trying to help me be a better preacher, 
and he did—attention—interest—conf- 
dence—decision for Christ and the kirk. 

Thank you Priscilla and Aquila and 
Mary and John and other helpers in the 
Lord. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Principal speaker for the October 20 
inauguration of MARYVILLE’s new presi- 
dent, Joseph J. Copeland, will be Presi- 
dent Joseph E. McCabe of Cor College. 

oe s 





LoulIsvILLE Seminary’s 109th academic 
year was opened with an address on 
“Relevant Preaching and Responsible 
Ministry” by Kenneth G. Phifer, who 
was installed as professor of homiletics. 
Thirty-eight new students began their 
training as part of the total seminary en- 
rollment of 150. 

* * * 

A full-scale campaign was conducted 
last weekend by 50 students and the en- 
tire faculty of UNton Seminary in Vir- 
ginia in Granville Presbytery, N. C: (Ra- 
leigh-Durham-Henderson) in an effort to 
present the claims of the ministry and 
other church vocations to the young peo- 
ple of the churches and their parents. 
Another such full-scale program is 
planned for the Charlotte, N. C., area in 
November. ‘ 


Published weekly on Monday by Outlook Publishers 
weeks July and August and last week December. 
15¢ a copy. $5.00 a year. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP | 


e ELEVEN PROMINENT European Prot- 
estant theologians, in a joint declaration, 
have denounced the expulsion from East 
Berlin of Dr. Kurt Scharf, chairman of 
the Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany (EKID), following the clos- 
ing of the border between East and West 
Berlin by Communist authorities in mid- 
August... . @ A NEW LAW in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia prohibits examination 
in the District courts of any minister of 
rligion in connection with any commu- 
nication made to him in his professional 
capacity, without the consent of the party 
to such communication. . e THE 
NortH CAROLINA Council of Churches’ 
migrant committee has urged state offi- 
cals to accelerate their efforts in im- 
proving squalid conditions in migrant 
fam labor camps and in protecting the 
rights of migratory workers. ... ¢e DELE- 
caTES to the Pan-Orthodox Conference in 
Rhodes, Greece, were generally agreed on 
the need to resume theological discussions 
between the Eastern churches and the 
Church of England, as had been sug- 
gested in a message to the conference 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. .. . 
¢ In LovutsvitiE, Ky., the executive 
board of the Area Council of Churches 
has found “no justification” for charges 
oo “weak and ineffective leadership” 
made against its executive director, N. 
Burnett Magruder. A group of United 
Church of Christ ministers had brought 
the charges, requesting that the official 
sign. The accusations grew out of the 
director’s ultra-conservative views and 
tis membership in the right-wing contro- 
versial John Birch Society. e IN 
CHALKIS, GREECE, a three-judge criminal 
‘court ruled unanimously that Protestant 
lergymen in that predominantly Ortho- 
lox country have the legal right to use 
he prefix, “The Reverend.” A Greek 
Orthodox had sued the general secretary 
of the American mission to Greeks for 
wing the prefix before his name in gospel 
uticles appearing as paid advertisements 
in Greek publications, official claiming 
that only priests of the Greek Orthodox 
Church have a right to the term....e A 
NUMBER OF Protestant leaders in West 
Germany have attacked the policies and 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church 
2 relation to mixed marriages between 
Catholics and non-Catholics, declaring 
tat improvment of Protestant-Catholic 
"lations in Germany is “inconceivable” 








NCC COMMITTEE ISSUES CAUTION 
ON FALLOUT SHELTER PLANS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO (SPECIAL) — The 
“fear of atomic blast and fallout, if it is 
allowed to panic families into merely 
selfish efforts to assure their own protec- 
tion and survival, will harm us as truly 
as any physical disaster,” a responsible 
committee of the National Council of 
Churches has warned in a message “of 
Christian counsel to the families of our 
churches.” 

The 130-member Committee on Family 
Life of the Council’s Commission on 
General Christian Education at its an- 
nual meeting here reminded “Christian 
families that none of us lives to himself 
alone, and that it is the purpose of Chris- 
tians in the world to use the resources of 
life and energy and substance that God 
has entrusted to them as worthy stewards 
under God so that their neighbors, too, 
may be made whole in their lives.” 


Affected by Tensions 

The message acknowledged that “the 
families of America are inevitably af- 
fected by the international tensions of 
these days.” 

It stated, “There is reason to be 
alarmed about evidences of uncivilized 
and destructive pre-occupation with per- 
sonal and family self-preservation that 
threatens to turn neighbor against neigh- 
bor should a state of national emergency 
arise.” 

The Committee on Family Life, on 
which 40 Protestant denominations are 
represented, stressed that “every Chris- 


tian family which considers the possibil- 
ity of providing a fallout shelter for its 
own use must also consider, as in the 
sight of God, how it can express its re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of others in 
its community and in the world neighbor- 
hood of which we are a part.” 

Declaring “the Christian family is not 
an end in itself but is related responsi- 
bly to the whole of God’s children,” the 
message urged: 


“The Christian family will, therefore, 
work to remove the causes of war and to 
create more favorable conditions for mu- 
tual understanding, for economic and so- 
cial justice, and for response to all human 
aspirations for freedom, goodwill and 
peace. 

“God has set us in families so that the 
stronger may learn how to bear the bur- 
den of the weaker in love. The family, 
better than any other unit in society, 
provides continual opportunities to deal 
positively with the fears and anxieties of 
both children and adults in the context of 
love and mutual fellowship. 


Common Failure 


“We invite Christian families to recog- 
nize with penitence our common failure 
to witness to the gospel of love and recon- 
ciliation. We need to pray for each other, 
not only for our families, but for all who 
are caught in the moral dilemmas of our 
times. 

“We ask Christian families to reconsid- 
er their responsibility toward their neigh- 
bors in their own community and in the 
nation and in the world and to take some 
definite action to express in some prac- 
tical ways their responsibility for bearing 
one another’s burdens.” 


BLAKE PLEASED AT RESPONSE OF 
EPISCOPALIANS TO INVITATION 


DetroIr (RNS)—Eugene Carson Blake 
whose proposal for a four-way Protestant 
merger was one of the big issues to come 
before the recent Episcopal General Con- 
vention in this city, said here that he is 
both pleased and disappointed with the 
actions of the convention. 

Dr. Blake, chief executive officer of 
the United Presbyterian Church, USA, 
was gratified that the Episcopalians over- 
whelmingly accepted the Presbyterian in- 
vitation to join in talks leading to a 
possible merger of those two denomina- 
tions along with The Methodist Church 


unless the Catholic Church changes its 
laws regarding such marriages. 





and the United Church of Christ. 

But the former president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, who was 
here to preach at a worldwide commu- 
nion service, expressed concern over the 
Episcopalians’ resolutions on the NCC. 

Delegates to the 60th triennial General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church supported the right of the NCC 
to speak out on social and political issues 
but they stressed that the Council does 
not speak for them. 

The Episcopal convention also launch- 
ed a study of the “structure, program, 
and finances” of the NCC with special 
attention to the content of its pronounce- 








ments, educational literature, and read- 
ing lists. 

Its Joint Commission on Ecumenical 
Relations was instructed to review the 
method of choosing Episcopal represen- 
tatives on the NCC’s General Board and 
the possibility of increasing lay participa- 
tion on the Board. 

Dr. Blake said he interpreted these ac- 
tions to be the General Convention’s way 
of making sure that “no foolish action 
or any possible vote of censure could 
come up.” He said he felt the compro- 
mise to appease a minority of the dele- 
gates was unnecessary. 

“T am impatient with some of the same 
thinking at our own (United Presbyte- 
rian) General Assembly,’ Dr. Blake 
added. “Some of these people arrive at 
their decisions not on Christian prin- 
ciples but on their own prejudices.” 

“This is the reason we get into trouble 
—not because of what the Council says 
or does,”’ he declared. 


Merger Hopes 

Discussing the Episcopal action on his 
merger proposal, Dr. Blake said this 
“gives hope and promise that many and 
fruitful results will come if the conver- 
sations are initiated.” 

Dr. Blake made his now-famous pro- 
posal in a sermon at the Episcopal Ca- 
thedral in San Francisco, Cal. 

Because Episcopal Bishop James A. 
Pike of California endorsed the plan, it 
became known as the “Blake-Pike pro- 
posal.” 

Dr. Blake said he is “delighted” that 
the Episcopal General Convention disas- 
sociated both names from the plan. Not- 
ing that the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly did the same thing when it issued 
the invitation for merger talks, Dr. Blake 
said this “means that the idea becomes 
an active part of history.” 

The first meeting between Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian negotiators has been set 
for November, Dr. Blake said. This was 
to give the International Convention of 
Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) 
which met in Kansas City, Mo., the 
following week a chance to ask to be 
included in the talks, which they did by 
an almost unanimous vote. 

Although the Disciples are now in- 
volved in merger conversations with the 
United Church of Christ, Dr. Blake said 
they could both continue these talks and 
also be included in his merger proposal 
conversations if they desired. 


Others Invited 

Dr. Blake said all member churches of 
the NCC and the Presbyterian World 
Alliance will also be included in the in- 
vitation to explore merger possibilities. 

The Presbyterian official predicted 
that the merger he proposed might be 
achieved in a minimum of eight to 10 
years or longer “if you run into snags, 
which is most likely since the division 


4 


of the churches has been growing for 
400 years.” 

“But I believe that a plan will be 
worked out if the representatives of the 
churches hold conversations not on the 
defensive, but seeking the church of Jesus 
Christ together,” he said. 


Leaders Endorse Plea 
Of President to UN 


New York (rRNsS)—Five leading U.S. 
religious figures joined with a group of 
distinguished persons from many walks 
of life in publishing an open letter to 
President Kennedy endorsing his speech 
before the United Nations calling for a 
peace race instead of an arms race. 

In a full-page advertisement in the 
New York Times the group praised the 
President for making it “dramatically 
clear that ‘unconditional war can no 
longer lead to unconditional victory (and 
that) man must put an end to war or 
war will put an end to mankind.’ ” 

Churchmen signing the letter were 
Dean John C. Bennett of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; Edward A. 
Conway, S.J., director of the Peace Re- 
search Center at Creighton University, 
Omaha, Neb.; Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
former president of the National Council 
of Churches; Reinhold Niebuhr, noted 
Protestant theologian and writer; and 
Clarence E. Pickett, secretary emeritus, 
American Friends Service Committee. 

The letter urged support of President 
Kennedy’s plan for general and com- 


AS THE EXECUTIVES SEE IT 


plete disarmament under international 
controls and his suggestion for “abolish. 
ing all armies and all weapons except 
those needed for internal order and a 
new United Nations Peace Force.” 

Backing his call for a stronger United 
Nations, the group further endorsed the 
President in his stand for the self-deter- 
mination of the citizens of West Berlin 
and expressed the hope that “your will. 
ingness to negotiate in a spirit of reason 
and for the sake of peace will evoke in 
the other side a readiness to match your 
attitude.” 

“Each of us,” the letter said, “urges 
our friends and colleagues to support the 
general course you have charted for peace 
and with the full understanding that it 
can only be implemented in an atmos- 
phere of mutual interest.” 

“As we build an international capacity 
to keep peace, let us join in dismantling 
the national capacity to wage war,” the 
statement concluded. 





IF ONLY TEN among us be righteous, 

the ten will become twenty, the twenty 
fifty, the fifty a hundred, the hundred 
a thousand, and the thousand will be- 
come the entire city. As when ten lamps 
are kindled, a whole house may easily 
be filled with light, so it is with the 
progress of spiritual things. If but ten 
among us lead a holy life, we shall 
kindle a fire which shall light up the 
entire city, and we shall obtain for our- 
selves security —CHRYSOSTOM. 





ARE YOUNG PEOPLE MEMBERS? 


By WILLIAM H. BOYD 


HAT DO WE MEAN when we 

say to a young person, “In the 
name of the Lord Jesus, you are admitted 
to the fellowship of Christ’s church?” 
This is a question that is being faced 
anew by all who are concerned for vouth 
in the church to- [css Gu 
day. 

This is true in 
spite of the fact 
that one of the most 
frequent 
sions heard is, “We 
must do something 
for our young peo- 
ple.” This is an in- 
dication of concern, 
but it may also be 
a confession of guilt in rejecting youth. 
What we need to do for young people is 
to bring them face to face with the de- 
mands of the gospel in such a way that 
they will be led to commitment to Jesus 





expres- 





Mr. Boyd 





MR. BOYD is director of youth work for 
the Presbyterian, U.S., Board of Christian 
Education. 


Christ as Lord. To do this young people 
must be recognized as full members of 
the church now. This calls for sharing 
responsibility with them. Too often we 
are impressed with the immaturity of 
youth rather than their readiness and 
ability to assume responsibility. Thus, 
we let them “play” church in a little 
church organization corresponding to the 
church courts. They need to be involved 
in the real issues of Christian living i 
the world. They need to be treated as 
real people and given responsibility that 
is something more than spinning wheels 
of an organization or engaging in busy- 
work projects. Together as adults and 
youth we need to face the meaning of 
membership. This calls for serious study 
and a will to obey Christ’s call to live 
for him in the world. 

Look not, then, for ways to organize 
youth or to do for them. Rather, look 
for ways in which youth may join with 
adults in seeking to bring persons face 
to face with the demands of the gospél 
and to express our obedience to his Word. 
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@ Should Christians be building bomb shelters today? 


“ Our Shelter from the Stormy Blast " 


“O God, our Help in ages past, 
Our Hope for years to come, 

Our Shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal Home,” 


UDDENLY, these lines from an an- 
S cient hymn leap out at us with a new 
meaning! The “‘stormy blast” today is the 
deadly compound of heat-shock wave- 
radiation of a thermo-nuclear weapon. As 
the inhabitability of our temporal home 
becomes increasingly uncertain, the 
thought of our eternal home becomes more 
significant. 

‘Now, my faith in our “eternal home” 
js not shaken. That shelter is secure. I 
am, however, considerably shaken these 
days by the willingness of mankind to 
pursue a course which threatens to de- 
stroy our temporal home. And I have 
grave doubts concerning the security that 
can be provided by another kind of shel- 
ter which the public is being urged to 
buy. 

As the war tension mounts higher day 
by day, there is a mounting campaign to 
persuade people to build “family bomb 
shelters.” This campaign is being carried 
on through all public communications 
media and, in some localities, is being 
vigorously promoted by Civil Defense 
officials. Some people have already built 
such shelters, and many others are won- 
dering whether or not they should. Should 
they? Perhaps so; but not before they 
have faced some searching questions. 
There are, for Christians certainly, some 
moral aspects of this decision which can- 
not be ignored. But there are also some 
practical aspects of the matter which 
should be investigated and weighed as 
carefully and as accurately as possible. 


What Security? 


Let us attempt some consideration of 
the questions in these two categories, ask- 
ing first, “What security can bomb shel- 
ters afford in a nuclear war?” The an- 
swer you get here will depend somewhat 
on whose estimate of the effects of a nu- 
clear strike you can accept. Some of these 
estimates are more optimistic (?) than 
others, but all of them which are worthy 
of serious consideration accept the loss 
of all our major cities, with the death 
(immediate or eventual) of all their in- 
habitants, bomb shelters or not! What 
other conclusion can be reached by any 
rational person? We know very well 
what happened to Hiroshima; and we 
know, also, that both Russia and the 
United States now have bombs which 
make the bomb that fell on Hiroshima 
seem as a firecracker by comparison. 
Since evacuation, in the time allowed, is 
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impossible; and since either a direct hit 
or a near-miss would engulf a city in 
such blasts of force, fire, and radiation 
that nothing could survive, then we must 
“write off” all our major metropolitan 
areas. 


Many of these estimates of “survival 
possibilities” assume certain optimum 
conditions which are not likely to exist. 
Thus, one of our area newspapers re- 
cently carried a full-page article by two 
college professors entitled, “If a Nuclear 
Bomb Fell Near Raleigh.” Why just 
near Raleigh? The situation which they 
describe was horrible enough; but not 
nearly as horrible as it must have been 
had they decided to let this imagined 
bomb fall on the city! The import of this 
article (in the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, whose editor, let it be said, has 
consistently pictured for his readers the 
folly of nuclear war) was that we should 
all build bomb shelters. These writers 
said: “If you make simple preparations, 
your chances can be excellent. You can 
come back to fight and rebuild. Civil 
Defense and the military can help after 
the bombs fall.” Is this at all realistic? 
How, one might just ask, did the military 
and Civil Defense organizations manage 
to escape devastation? And what reason 
is there for thinking that anyone could 
come out of a bomb shelter in two weeks, 
which is the time usually assumed? No 
one knows the extent and duration of the 
lethal radiation which would follow a 
nuclear exchange between the two great 
“nuclear powers.” The situation which 
Nevill Schute imagined in “On the 
Beach,” i.e., the death of all living crea- 
tures from radiation, is at least a possi- 
bility which should give us pause. 


” 


Wider Implications 


It seems to me, then, that bomb shelters 
offer little hope for the survival of man- 
kind. They might, indeed, serve to pro- 
long the life of a few; but it is difficult 
to see how these few could be considered 
“fortunate,” in light of what would con- 
front them in their continued efforts to 
survive. On practical grounds, therefore, 
I can see little value in bomb shelters. 
If that were all, I could keep silent; but 
that is not all! There is another question 
which must be raised here: “What are 
the total effects and the moral dimensions 
of building bomb shelters?” 

Naturally, everyone “hopes” that there 
will be no such war. But such “hope” is 
never an adequate expression of our re- 
sponsibility. We must weigh our actions, 
and the ways in which they may affect 
this delicate balance between war and 


peace. If there is a widespread construc- 
tion of bomb shelters in the United States, 
might not this increase the likelihood of 
the war we want to avoid? I think that 
it could have that effect, for two reasons. 
First, it would affect us psychologically; 
giving us a false sense of security, and 
conditioning us to accept the idea that 
we can have a nuclear war and “get 
away with it.” And once there is whole- 
sale acceptance of that idea, then war, in 
our present mood of “being pushed be- 
yond our limits of patience and endur- 
ance,” is almost a certainty. Second, 
there is the real possibility that our build- 
ing bomb shelters would frighten the 
Russians into a “preventive strike.” What 
would we think if we learned that the 
Russians, urged on by their government, 
were feverishly constructing bomb shel- 
ters? Would we not, in this tense situ- 
ation, conclude that they had decided to 
“oo ahead with it”? Remember that it 
does not take much, when people are 
living in great fear, to upset that pre- 
carious balance upon which our survival 
depends. 

There are other moral aspects of this 
matter—such as the fact that bomb shel- 





FALSE SECURITY HOPE 
IS SEEN IN SHELTERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS) — A 
group of Methodist leaders from nine 
states charged here that fallout shelters 
tend to give people a false sense of se- 
curity. 

They also encourage some people to 
think of nuclear war as inevitable and 
justifiable, said a statement approved by 
members of the Methodist North Central 
briefing conferences on Christian social 
concerns. 

The statement challenged “impressions 
that fallout shelters would be adequate 
defense in the event of nuclear attack.” 

“The hope that many lives might be 
saved rests on many ‘ifs,’” the statement 
said. 

This would happen, it said, only “if 
there was adequate warning; if the at- 
tack was a weak one; if the shelters were 
far enough away from the blast; if nec- 
essary service and facilities remained in 
operation after the attack; if the shelters 
were not buried and sealed beneath 
mountains of rubble; and if chemical and 
biological warfare does not follow a nu- 
clear attack.” 

“Peace is our only security and our 
only hope,” the statement continued. 

The conference called on the Meth- 
odist Council of Bishops to adopt “a 
priority program for peace” as “the most 
pressing concern for the church.” 











ters are not, and cannot be made, avail- 
able for most of the people on this earth. 
Have we forgotten that we are “our 
brothers’ keeper”? What about the mil- 
lions of our brothers who cannot partici- 
pate in our decisions which determine 
war or peace? What about “No Exter- 
mination Without Representation,” as 
Norman Cousins framed the issue in an 
appeal to our nation to bring the Berlin 
crisis to the United Nations? (Saturday 
Review, Aug. 5, 1961.) 


A New Situation 

The more I think about these matters, 
the more convinced I am that the Church 
of Jesus Christ is failing mankind in its 
hour of gravest danger! What we have 
failed to grasp, apparently, is that, with 
the advent of the nuclear age, we have 
entered a new situation in which our 
former positions are totally irrelevant. 
Some go on mouthing the old doctrines of 
“a just war”; others simply keep silent. 
Neither position can be called responsible 
in light of the facts of modern war. We 
are drifting, as if drawn by some irre- 
sistible force, towards a war which will, 
at the best, destroy all cultural achieve- 
ments of Russia and the United States; 
and, at the worst, virtually exterminate 
the human race. Should not the church, 
then, be diligently reexamining its posi- 
tion on war? But where is this taking 
place? We meet in our church courts, 
in our solemn assemblies on all levels— 
and this most crucial of all problems is 
carefully avoided! 

If we are to be saved, then someone, 
somewhere is going to have to stand up 
and say: “Let us put a stop to this mad- 
ness!’ Could this happen in the church? 
Has the church any grounds for doing 
this, on the basis of its allegiance to 
Jesus Christ, and what he has to teach 
us? 

Perhaps the church ought to renounce 
war altogether. True, it has never done 
so in the past, although it has always 
tolerated a minority which made this 
witness. We have always had, since St. 
Augustine, at least, the concept of the 
“just war.” I would now raise the ques- 
tion as to whether or not this has any 
validity in the nuclear age. What are 
the ends which will validate the means? 
Perhaps it is our deep suspicion that 
there is none which inhibits us from fac- 
ing the question as churchmen. 

Anyway, it is interesting to contemplate 
what might happen if the whole church 
began to examine its witness in this mat- 
ter. Our first concern, in this troubled 
world, should be that of striving to live 
in such a way as to witness to our ulti- 
mate faith. Faithfulness to God does not 
offer man immunity to risks, dangers, and 
death. Any position open to us today is 
fraught with grave risks. Our search 
must be for some position which is also 
fraught with hope. Our course should 
not be determined by the fear of death. 
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We are all going to die, regardless of 
what. That decision is not open to us; 
unless, of course, we decide on suicide. 
What is open to us is the decision as to 
what we believe is worth living and 
dying for! 

Meaningful Witness 

Where is our ultimate trust? Where 
can it be but in God? He alone is “our 
shelter from the stormy blast, and our 
eternal Home.” Man has, in this tem- 
poral world, no ultimate security; nor 
does he have, even in his commitment 
to God, any immunity to danger and 
death. In faithfulness to God, however, 
man has the possibility of finding a re- 
demptive meaning in his life and in his 
death. 

Our choice, then, is not whether we 
shall live in danger and under the sha- 
dow of death. That is where we are. Our 
choice is whether or not we shall live our 
lives and die our death in a way that is 
meaningful and redemptive, or in a way 
that is futile, meaningless, and self-de- 
feating. The crucial matter here is our 
willingness to trust God, to venture with 
courage in the continual search for new 
obedience. 

My question, then, is this: “What is 
the way of obedience to Jesus Christ in 
this matter of modern war, and all things 
pertaining thereto?” My plea is that 
Christians everywhere, including church- 
men in church courts, should face this 
question anew with the earnestness and 
urgency which the present situation de- 
mands. 


A Positive Approach 


You may, at this point, feel entitled to 
ask: “What does the writer think we 
ought to do in this frightful situation?” 
Let me say, in answer to that question, 
that my writing of these things does not 
spring from the conviction that I have 
the answers to these awesome problems. 
I doubt that there is any total “answer” 
which can be seen from where we now 
stand. The conviction which I do have 
is that the church has both the responsi- 
bility and the resources for facing the 
problems of history. God has given the 
Holy Spirit to the church. We have every 
reason to expect that a concerned, seeking 
church can learn what it means to live 
in obedience to Jesus Christ, in any and 
all circumstances. 





Cruel Hoax 


What happens after we crawl out of 
the bomb shelters? Can we live, even a 
month, without uncontaminated food and 
water? Shouldn’t we have shelters for 
hens, pigs and cows—especially cows 
whose milk is so important? 

The cruelest hoax is to lead us to be- 
lieve we can survive a nuclear war shelter. 
We shall crawl out to a hideous earth. 
Isn’t that the truth? 

WALTER E. MILLER. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
—Letter to the Christian Science Monitor. 





Having said that, I am now willing to 
suggest some things which may be jp. 
volved in our search for a positive Chris. 
tian witness. 

First, we must fight, in ourselves and 
in others, the widespread feeling that 
what the individual thinks and does has 
little or no bearing on these grave issues, 
This mood of irresponsibility is the most 
dangerous factor in the present situation, 
We must accept the fact that what we 
do, or fail to do, in the weeks and months 
ahead, will affect the delicate balance 
between nuclear war and meaningful sur- 
vival. 


Concerned Groups 


Second, we should seek to associate 


ourselves with others who are concerned 
to find, through prayer and study, some 
ways to work for peace and justice. The 
calling together of such persons might be 
initiated by pastors and sessions; or it 
might come from any individual, by per- 
sional contact. 

Third, we should seek to become better 
informed about the issues and choices be- 
fore us. This can be done most effec- 
tively by a group working together. Some 
of the questions to be faced here are: (1) 
What are the probable consequences of 
nuclear warfare? There is little to be 
gained from a discussion of the Christian 
position on war unless we understand 
what modern war involves. Such infor- 
mation is not difficult to come by, for 
those who want to know. (One source: 
The Community of Fear, one copy free 
from the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, Box 4068, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.) (2) What are the practical 
values and the moral issues of bomb 
shelters? (One helpful source: Neither 
Run nor Hide, from The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, Box 271, Nyack, N. Y., 
15¢.) (3) What should be the role of 
the United States in the world of today? 
We are “an island of plenty in a sea of 
poverty.” What does that say to us? 
How much help are we actually giving 
to peoples struggling for a decent ex- 
istence? You might be surprised to learn 
that, in spite of much talk about our 
“give-away programs,” we have actually 
given through these programs approxi- 
mately one per cent of our gross national 
income during the past ten years! The 
facts will bear that out, if you subtract 
military aid from the budget. Yet the 
Congress consistently cuts the funds re- 
quested for such programs by President 
Kennedy, just as it did with the requests 
of former President Eisenhower. Is this 
our responsibility ? 


Instead of Shelters 


Fourth, we must seek means of making 
a positive Christian witness, where we 
are and as we are able. Take, for exam- 
ple, this matter of building bomb shelters. 
It may be in your community, as it is 
in mine, a very live issue. Some of our 
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people are convinced that building a 
bomb shelter is not consistent with the 
witness which they want to make as 
Christians. But they are not content with 
making a purely negative witness. Some 
of them are working on a plan for con- 
tributing the money they won’t spend on 
a bomb shelter to some agency that is 
working for the relief of human need on 
a world-wide basis. 

These, perhaps, are some of the ways 
through which we may contribute some- 
thing positive and helpful. Others may 
suggest better ways. In whatever way 
seems right, and open to us, we must act, 
and act quickly. 


@ The Chicago Report 


Let me conclude with this quotation 
from Norman Cousins (Saturday Review, 
Sept. 23, 1961): 

“The most significant fact about a world 
nuclear war is that it has not yet begun. 
There is no more important fact in the 
world today than this. The human race 
has not yet been decimated. The cities 
still stand. The incredibly glorious works 
of the human mind have not yet been pul- 
verized. It is not too late—so long as 
enough men—and this means not just 
leaders of government but people every- 
where—are determined to make the cause 
of meaningful survival their main con- 
cern. What you as an individual do in 
the next few months will have a direct 
bearing on the question whether nuclear 
war can be averted and a free America 
sustained.” 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING FOR 
REFORMED WORSHIP 


Nearly 10 years ago a committee of the Presbytery of Chicago was named to draw 


up practical helps for congregations engaged in building programs. 


Now, after long 


consideration and study, the revised report has been printed and distributed. By special 
arrangements, it will appear in these columns, section by section, until it has all been 


printed. 


It is the work of James Hastings Nichols of the Federated Theological Facul- 


ty, University of Chicago, and Leonard J. Trinterud of McCormick Seminary. Presby- 


tery received the report but was not asked to approve or adopt it. 


The report is 


copyrighted (1961) by the Presbytery of Chicago and is offered at $1 per copy at its 


office, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


A. The Theological Basis 


When the Reformation began in six- 
teenth century Europe every reformer— 
Evangelical or Roman Catholic — was 
faced with the double problem: Just 
wherein was reform needed and how far 
should reform go? Almost anyone was 
prepared to admit that the church needed 
some kind of reforming, and that the 
church had changed somewhat since New 
Testament times. But, how much of this 
change was actually wrong in itself, how 
much of it was necessary change due to 
changed circumstances, and how much of 
it was mere alteration of non-essential 
details, caused great disagreement. 


Bible vs. the World 


Those reformers who remained Roman 
Catholic took the position that the evils 
within the life of the church were due 
to abuses of things which were in them- 
selves right and good. Those who be- 
came known as the Evangelical or Prot- 
estant reformers took the position that the 
evils within the life of the church had 
come about because the church had ceased 
to follow the Bible, and had come instead 
to take its patterns and ideals from the 
world around it. Even so, when these 
Evangelical reformers were faced with 
the practical problems of just how their 
churches were to be actually reformed, 
they were themselves not agreed. 

Certain of the Evangelical reformers, 
the Lutherans especially, asserted flatly 
that the troubles and failures of the 
church were due to serious errors in the 
most basic aspects of the church’s faith. 
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But, they also believed that for practical 
purposes the methods of reform could not 
be too drastic lest the common people 
should become hopelessly confused. Their 
solution then, in many of the measures 
relating to worship, was an attempt to 
re-interpret and purify a great deal of 
that which the common man had become 
accustomed to see and to do in the 
churches. The Anglican reformers, on 
the other hand, while fearful of popular 
reactions against too drastic reforms, car- 
ried this caution into the realm of basic 
doctrine as well. The so-called “Anglican 
middle-way” was an attempt to reform 
the church by means of practical or prag- 
matic adjustments in both thought and 
life within the church. Radical changes 
based upon basic premises were avoided 
wherever possible. In worship, then, a 
great deal of medieval practice was con- 
tinued in the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land. 


The Reformed churches, in Switzer- 
land, Germany, France, Holland, Scot- 
land, and elsewhere as well, took another 
line. They agreed with the Lutherans 
that the evils within the church were due 
to serious errors in the most basic aspects 
of the church’s faith. But they disagreed 
with the Lutherans, in part. They as- 
serted that if that which they and the 
Lutherans agreed was the basic New Tes- 
tament gospel was to have clear and per- 
suasive presentation then no mere modi- 
fication of the Roman Catholic methods 
would do. The Roman Catholic methods 
were expressly designed to present the 
faith as Roman Catholics understood it. 


What were needed now, the Reformed 
churches argued, were new methods 
which could adequately express the New 
Testament gospel as the Evangelical re- 
formers understood it. Hence the Re- 
formed churches disagreed wholly with 
the Anglican middle way, and in part 
with the Lutherans. They well knew that 
reforms so radical as those which they 
proposed would come as a terrible shock 
to the people of the church. But, they 
believed that basic reform was absolutely 
necessary, that even ordinary people could 
be educated to understand and to appre- 
ciate this kind of reform, and that the 
initial shock of the drastic reform could 
be an actual asset in the reforming proc- 
ess. If new forms which would faithfully 
express the gospel could be found, then 
the future was assured whatever the 
problems might be for the present. The 
problem would be one of education, but 
it would be education based upon ade- 
quate and appropriate methods or tools. 


Revolutionary Change 


The Reformation then was exceedingly 
complex and many sided. Yet, even so, 
that which gave character and cohesion 
to it all was a radical, revolutionary 
change in men’s thinking about God. 
Medieval Christianity had built up an 
imposing theology, liturgy, architecture 
and organization at the bottom of which 
lay the thought that somehow sinful man 
must make his peace with the holy God 
whom he had offended. Martin Luther 
had been driven on in an anxious quest 
for peace with God only to discover that 
the wonder of the gospel was that it was 
God who was seeking Martin Luther. 
The Son of God had come seeking the 
lost. Christ had been sent by the Father. 
God was not the problem. Man was the 
problem. Out of that basic discovery 
Luther gained a new insight into the 
whole meaning of the Christian gospel. 
Other men all over Europe caught this 
new insight, and that revolutionary 
change which we call the Reformation 
took place. 


(Continued next week) 





JOHN CALVIN SAID IT... 





Abstinence 


“Your intention in making a vow is 
important if you would have God ap- 
prove it. For, because the Lord looks 
upon the heart, not the outward appear- 
ance, the same thing (as the purpose in 
mind changes) may sometimes please and 
be acceptable to him, sometimes strongly 
displease him. If you vow abstinence from 
wine as though something holy adhered 
in this act, you are superstitious; if you 
look to some other not perverted end, no 
one can disapprove.”—CALvINn, Institutes 
4.13.4 (Battles’ translation) 
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EDITORIAL 


Slight Correction 

Our Sept. 25 “X Marks the Spot” fea- 
ture on this page has been provided with 
one or two amendments. 

A Negro was eliminated from the pic- 
ture by an artist’s brush. At the time the 
photograph was taken he was not en- 
rolled, but he had been so enrolled earlier. 
The student had, at that time, completed 
class requirements for a graduate degree 
which he later received. During the in- 
tervening period he used the library and 
held conferences with professors in con- 
nection with his work. On the day the 
picture was taken he was using the li- 
brary. 

The institution wanted to make sure 
that only those who were actual students 
at the time were pictured. The photo- 
graph was for the purpose of campaign 
publicity. 

A former student, confirming our edi- 
torial, has written urging public identifi- 
cation of the institution, declaring, “I for 
one am deeply ashamed of my Alma 
Mater.” 

Officials sincerely regret the incident 
and wish that in spite of the pressure of 
time a photographer had been summoned 
for another day to take a second photo- 
graph. 
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Constitutional Question? 

It is of at least passing interest to note 
an action in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland taken in May of this 
year in regard to a possible visit of the 
moderator to the Pope in Rome. 

Now, after the idea was approved, 
without becoming mandatory, an objec- 
tion is raised (OuTLOOK, Oct. 2) that 
such a step is unconstitutional—unless 
the presbyteries agree to amend the Con- 
fession of Faith, deleting the description 
of the Pope as “that antichrist, that man 
of sin, and son of perdition,” (as Ameri- 
can Presbyterian bodies have done). 

In view of the fact that the Presbyte- 
rian, U. S., Assembly in Dallas had a 
ruling made on a similar basis, with 
reference to a report on capital punish- 
ment, it is interesting to note that the 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland did 
not follow such counsel. 


In the Budget 

With congregational budgets up for 
study and approval at this season, re- 
minders are being sent out from head- 
quarters offices pointing up a provision 
that is easily overlooked, but should not 
be. 

Adequate provision should be made for 
summer time conference experiences not 
only for young people, but also for teach- 
ers and workers in the educational and 
music programs of the church. Hardly 
anything will pay greater dividends than 
to provide adequately for potentially ca- 
pable leaders to gain the information and 
inspiration offered in conference training 
experiences. 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 











STRAWS IN THE WIND: In Atlanta, 
Ga., admission to 177 eating places in 
77 establishments was made available to 
more than 300 Negroes recently without 
incident. This step grew out of an agree- 
ment reached last March by merchants 
and Negro representatives. (Some south- 
ern newspapers did not report this major 
step for their readers.) 

The American Sociological Association 
required the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel in 
St. Louis to open its swimming pool to 
Negroes when it held its annual meeting 
there. 

Norfolk, Va., hotel facilities were re- 
quired to be made available on a non- 
segregated basis for the annual meeting 
of the state American Federation of La- 
bor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 

Despite threats of boycott the Bell & 
Howell Co., which sponsored “Walk in 
My Shoes” over the American Broad- 
casting Co., announced its intention to 
continue the presentation of television 


documentaries without exercising censor- 
ship. (Several school superintendents, 
dealers and others in the Shreveport, La,, 
area had notified the company they 
would no longer use Bell & Howell pho- 
tographic and motion picture equipment.) 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
resigned from the Metropolitan Club in 
Washington, D. C., because of its dis- 
crimination against Negroes, as also did 
Assistant Attorney General Burke Mar- 
shall, chief of the Justice Department’s 
Civil Rights Division. Earlier, George 
C. Lodge, former assistant secretary of 
labor for International Affairs, and An- 
gier Biddle Duke, the State Department’s 
Chief of Protocol, had also resigned from 
the club. (If this is to be classed as 
merely a political move, as some of the 
full-time critics insist, then let us see 
how it looks when placed alongside the 
politically shrewd race-baiting tactics of 
some “great statesmen’ who inflame ra- 
cial fears, encourage gross indignities 
against major portions of the population 
and retard the progress of an entire re- 
gion in order to keep themselves in office.) 

* * x 

A news story from Libreville, Gabon, 
points up the status symbols in the new 
Africa: (1) A pen, carried with consid- 
erable ostentation in the shirt pocket, 
means, “I can write!” If it is, in addi- 
tion, an expensive American pen with a 
clip in the form of an arrow, it is sup- 
posed to say, “I cannot write, but I have 
money!”’ (2) On a little higher scale are 
the watch-wearers because watches are 
generally more expensive then pens. The 
watch says, “Time is important to me. I 
am not a man who is satisfied with ob- 
serving the angle of the sun, or with 
waiting for the church bells, or the fac- 
tory whistle. I must know precisely what 
minute it is, for there are many demands 
on my time.” (3) The blue serge (light 
weight) suit has come to be almost uni- 
form. * * * 

A Christian Century review of “For 
Heaven’s Sake!” commissioned especially 
for the North American Ecumenical 
Youth Assembly and grievously distorted 
in reports by anti-ecumenical groups, has 
this interesting paragraph: 

“The people in the audience are invited 


to watch and be amused—but also to see 
themselves in the farcical proceedings. 

... The play’s the thing 
Wherein we’ll catch our conscience for 

the King. 

“The conscience-catching then begins, as 
the inmates of a death house, their bodies 
wracked on torture devices of their own 
making, liltingly sing 

“*We’d rather be dead, 

We'd rather be dead, 

Then come to grips 

With relationships— 

We'd rather be dead!’” 

e = « 


THOU awakest us to delight in Thy 

praise; for Thou madest us for Thy- 
self, and our heart is restless, until it 
repose in Thee.—AUGUSTINE. 
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Footnote to James 1:19-27 


THE MEEK SHALL INHERIT 
THE TRUTH 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


NE WORD which Jesus and James 
both used is puzzling if not unwel- 
come to the typical American: the word 
“meek.” Jesus put it into the Beatitudes: 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.”’ Here is James also giv- 
ing meekness a particular place, and pe- 
culiar too, at first reading. The word 
suggests to many ears being humble in 
the presence of other people; but here 
James speaks of reading the Bible meek- 
ly, or listening to it meekly. In the con- 
gregations to which James wrote, there 
must have been many who were illiterate 
and had to depend on listening to the 
Scriptures as they were read aloud. His 
word is “‘receive’ the Word, which is 
certainly more than just half-listening, 
letting it go in one ear and out the other. 
In passing, how many people who go 
to church “receive” the Scripture? If 
asked on leaving, “What was the Scrip- 
ture this morning?” many might not be 
able to remember. They didn’t receive it; 
they were like an outfielder who is sup- 
posed to catch a ball but is half-asleep 
and misses it. In baseball scoring that 
is counted an “error” against the player. 
How many errors would the average Sun- 
day congregation commit, not having re- 
ceived what they were supposed to re- 
ceive ? 

Receive the Word with meekness, 
James says. We can say with some as- 
surance that there are two things this 
direction does not mean. It does not 
mean to take it passively. James uses a 
figure of speech suggesting (as Jesus did) 
that the Word of God is like a living 
seed. Now you can put seed into a lump 
of fresh putty easily enough. But you 
will get no flowers that way. Good seed 
has to be planted in earth, not putty, not 
melted glass. Putty just takes it in and 
that is the end of it. Soil, good soil, is 
active, it begins an interchange with the 
seed in a very short time. The growth of 
a seed is a co-operative process shared 
by seed and soil. So we are to receive 
the Word actively—wide-awake, respon- 
sive, eager in our attitude. 

NOTHER THING James surely 
did not mean by “meekly” is “with- 
out thinking.” Meekness doesn’t mean 
laziness of mind, it does’ not rule out 
study of the Word in every way possible. 
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John P. Montgomery, President 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North Carolina 


It does not mean taking traditional in- 
terpretations for granted. To take an 
example from this very verse (James 
1:21): Our familiar versions connect (as 
we have been doing here) “with meek- 
ness” to “receive”; but grammatically the 
Greek might as easily be read: “Meekly 
putting away all filthiness, etc. . . , re- 
ceive the implanted Word.” How can 
we tell which is James’ intended mean- 
ing? We have to think, for one thing, 
whether “meekly” [‘“with meekness”’] fits 
better with the phrases preceding, or the 
one following. Then a study of the earli- 
est available Greek manuscripts may 
help. It is interesting that only one im- 
portant manuscript punctuates the sen- 
tences so as to make “with meekness” 
connect with what precedes it. So most 
scholars would agree that our familiar 
versions are correct—Thinking hard 
what the writer said, and thinking hard 
what he meant by what he said—these 
are not inconsistent with “meek” recep- 
tion of the Word. 


EEKNESS in the presence of the 

living Word means, positively, that 
the Word judges me; I do not judge the 
Word. That is to say, I have no right 
to make this fit some favorite prejudice 
of mine. I have no right to make the 
Bible mean what I want it to mean. I 
have no right to twist away from plain 
meanings and take up some far-fetched 
meaning that nobody but myself was 
ever smart enough to think of! I have 
no right to skip this or that in the Bible 
merely because it makes me feel uncom- 
fortable. 

Again, since Christ said, “Happy are 
the meek,” it is not perhaps too much to 
say that the meek spirit is a happy spirit. 
To receive the Word just because it’s 
supposed to be good for me is not the 
best way to get the most out of it. There’s 
all the difference in the world between a 
student in college reading on the bulletin 
some announcement or directive from the 
Dean’s office, and that same student lis- 
tening to directions as to reaching a 
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friend’s house for a party. Both sets of 
directions may be observed; but what a 
difference in the spirit of them! The 
Bible is (it has been said) a bundle of 
letters from our Heavenly Father; read 
with joy, they make their point as they 
cannot if read grudgingly. 


URTHERMORE, a spirit of meek- 

ness and a spirit of fear are not the 
same thing. There are people who are 
so much afraid of doing something God 
does not approve, that if the Bible does 
not tell them directly to do it, they won’t 
do it. The Bible does not mention elec- 
tricity; so the Christian won’t use it. The 
Bible says nothing about Boards of Mis- 
sions; so let’s not have one. The Bible 
does not say in so many words: Stop 
observing Saturday as a holy day; begin 
observing Sunday instead. So we'll stick 
to the same Sabbath Jesus had. The 
Bible does not direct us to have organ 
music in church, so organ music in church 
is sinful. . . and so forth. This is not 
the spirit of meekness, it is a long way 
from the spirit of this writer James. 

Meekness is the opposite of conceit, 
not the opposite of courage. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY ¢ The new Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary contains 100,000 
new words. It is twenty-seven years since 
the last edition appeared, and in that 
time many words have become obsolete, 
and many new words have crept into the 








MAN: 


language. If I had time, I would like to 
make a survey of how many so-called 
obsolete words are still in vogue in the 
pulpit. I know some words that I would 
like to make obsolete! “Contact” is one, 
and “fellowship” (especially as a verb) 
is another. 


TUESDAY e At the installation service 
of a minister tonight, the main speaker 
was a Jewish rabbi. The minister intro- 
duced him as a personal friend, and then 
added: a he Roman Catholics talk 





g what money can do 


When you prepare my will, I’d like you to provide 
for my wife and children. 


Then I want to do 


something that will carry my influence on after 
me. I’m thinking of a bequest to a Presbyterian 
college or seminary. 


LAWYER: 
influence active 


A fine idea. There’s no better way to keep your 
in generations to come than 


through a bequest to Christian higher education. 


Think of it: 


$10,000 in a scholarship bequest, invested at four 


per cent, means 


a $400 scholarship each year 


helping a student in a Presbyterian school; 


$1,000 for a library would earn enough to add ten 
good books for students each year; 


$200,000 for a professorship would provide a pro- 
fessor’s salary for all the years to come. 


Your gift will continue doing good in the far 


future. 
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about Mother Church, but the Mother 
Church of us Christians i is the synagogue, 
and we misinterpret and weaken our 
own Christian faith when we forget it.” 
The new concern for Biblical theology, 
with its emphasis on the unity of the 
Bible, is still theoretical in many quar- 
ters, but here it has found practical ex. 
pression. 


WEDNESDAY ¢ One of my former stu- 
dents, now serving as chaplain to a boys’ 
reform school, writes de profundo: “] 
have to preach to 500 to 600 boys every 
Sunday. The seminary has given me very 
little help here. Where do I find good 
material for boys from 10 to 18 years 
old? Since they are all emotionally dis- 
turbed youngsters, their span of attention 
is very limited.” Theoretically, the Bible 
is full of good material, but my friend 
has never been trained to present Biblical 
material to juvenile delinquents. Any of- 
fers of help? 


THURSDAY e In every religious gath- 
ering there are two types—those who wish 
religious issues to be presented in con- 
temporary terms and those who are un- 
easy and irritated if traditional phrase- 
ology is missing. A layman friend of 
mine has just come back from a confer- 
ence where he advised the delegates to 
read the daily newspaper as “devotion- 
ally” as they read their Bibles, to let the 
events of the news scorch their consciences 
and bring them to repentance. Half 
the audience did not understand what 
he was talking about. Some even doubt 
whether he is a Christian! 


FRIDAY e@ Long before Reinhold Nie- 
buhr advanced the thesis of “Moral Man 
and Immoral Society,” the novelist 
George Gissing wrote: “In my youth, 
looking at this man and that man, I 
marvelled that humanity had made so 
little progress. Now, looking at man in 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—vUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 
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the mass, I marvel that they have ad- 
vanced so far.” 


SATURDAY e@ Every week I get a mim- 
eographed copy of a sermon from a min- 
isterial friend. This is his way of keep- 
ing in touch with me. He does not expect 
criticism or comment, but sometimes I am 
moved to give it anyway! Today’s ser- 
mon was on the text, “I remembered God 
and I was troubled” (Psalm 77). The 
gist of the sermon is that the trouble 
from which God delivers us is not the 
trouble we bring upon ourselves, but the 
trouble we experience in meeting His 
holy demands. 


SUNDAY ¢ Preaching today on “Bless- 
ed are they which are persecuted,” I was 
careful to point out that the blessing is 
pronounced:on those “who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.” Many people 
invite persecution, either because they are 
masochistic or because they are over-ag- 
gressive and arrogant in presenting their 
convictions. 


Help Is Provided 
Texas City Church 


Texas City Presbyterians report a gen- 
erous and understanding response follow- 
ing the damage inflicted by Hurricane 
Carla—both for the church and for fam- 
ilies. Approximately 80% of their homes 
were damaged. 

The church had two and a half feet 
of water in it, with much mud and debris. 

The help of Presbyterians from La- 
Marque, Hitchcock, Dickinson, Pasadena 
and Houston was particularly valuable. 

David M. Currie, the pastor, praised 
the helpers. He reported checks received 
from the Coleman Place Presbyterian 
Church men’s Bible class, Norfolk, Va., 
from Wichita Falls, Texas, and from a 
U. P. church in Temple, Texas, in addi- 
tion to five truck loads of clothing from 
Houston Presbyterians. Brazos Presby- 
tery set up fund-collecting facilities to 
help meet the needs. 

Church World Service, National Coun- 
cil of Churches agency, provided help 
for the stricken Gulf Coast area with 
more than 30,000 pounds of relief sup- 
plies sent into Houston for distribution. 


McCRACKIN CASE IS 
APPEALED TO ASSEMBLY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO (RNS)—The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, which meets next May 
in Denver, will be asked to rule on the 
suspension of a Presbyterian pacifist 


minister who for more than ten years has_ declined to pay a major portion of his 
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add these 
to your 
library... 


With these four new volumes of the Lay- 
man’s Bible Commentary, thirteen books 
in the 25-volume series are now ready for 
your use. Designed specifically to guide 
you in understanding the meaning of the 
biblical text, all LBC volumes are written 
by outstanding interpreters of the Bible. 
They help the Bible speak in today’s lan- 
guage for today’s men and women. 

New volumes: 6 — Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 
Samuel; 13 — Ezekiel, Daniel; 16 — Mat- 
thew; 21— Romans, I and 2 Corinthians. 


1-2 Corinthians 


Daniel 











Romans 


Om Judges Ruth 1-2 Samuel 
Ezekiel 





LAYMAN’S BIBLE 
COMMENTARY 


Continuing to prove its worth as a clear, stimulating treatment 
of the Bible’s message, the LBC has sold more than 200,000 
copies since publication began. Laymen, ministers, church 
school teachers, college classes, study groups, and families are 
using it. Make a place on your library shelves and in your 
Bible study for the LBC. 
Volumes already published: 1—Jntroduction to the Bible; 2— 
Genesis; 9—Psalms; 12—Jeremiah, Lamentations; 14—Hosea 
through Jonah; 18—Luke; 20—Acts of the Apostles; 22— 
Galatians through Colossians; 25—1, 2, 3 John, Jude, Revela- 
tion. 
$2.00 each; 4 or more (any titles) $1.75 each 
Boxed set of 4 new volumes, $7.00 


nementtts : 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS} 
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How can | afford to retire? 


That question is troubling many people today. For retire- 
ment takes money — more money than most people can find. 


Fortunately, there’s an answer — annuities, which guarantee 
a better-than-average income for life. 


Annuities written by our Board of World Missions are backed 
by the full faith and credit of this arm of the Presbyterian 
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not one annuity payment has failed to be made on time and 
in full. 


In addition, these annuities give you the Christian satisfaction 
of helping the Church to spread the Gospel to the far corners 
of the earth. 


Let us send you a copy of our booklet telling how the Annuity 
Gift Plan supports World Missions and provides a worth- 
while income for you or for a loved one. 


Just address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
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income taxes. 

Appealing to the Assembly is Cincin- 
nati Presbytery which earlier this year 
suspended indefinitely Maurice F. Mc- 
Crackin, pastor of the West Cincinnati- 
St. Barnabas church. 

Mr. McCrackin appealed his ouster 
to the Presbyterian Synod of Ohio. The 
synod, however, while sustaining the ap- 
peal ordered that the suspension remain 
effective while the presbytery carries the 
case to the General Assembly. 

At the time of the suspension, a presby- 
tery spokesman said that the minister was 
ousted not because he refused to pay 
taxes but for disobeying the law in ignor- 
ing a summons from the Internal Rey- 
enue Service. Mr. McCrackin served a 
six-month prison term in 1959 for not 
heeding the summons. 

The clergyman, who says war is a sin, 
has declined to pay most of his taxes on 
the ground that they are used by the 
federal government for military purposes. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


At LAKE Forest College (Ill.) five 
sororities have lost their national charters 
in a dispute over the right of national 
sorority officials to dictate local policies 
on racial and religious discrimination. 
Lake Forest trustees in 1958 and again 
this year declared they will no longer 
tolerate national control of fraternity and 
sorority policy in selecting members of 
chapters on that campus. In a letter to 
all alumni, President William Graham 
Cole said the college is not anti-sorority 
or fraternity, but is opposed to discrim- 
ination. He said the college is not in- 
sisting that “any group on campus must 
include members of the minority groups” 
but only that they have “the right to do 
so if they choose.” With national officials 
unwilling to cooperate, the sororities are 
considering the possibility of continuing 
to operate as locals, Dr. Cole said, and 
the college is cooperating with them fully. 

* 2 + 





ScHREINER Institute (Texas) enrolled 
377 students this fall, an increase of 
20 over last year. The new Louis Schrei- 


ner Hall accommodates 48 students. 
x* * * 


PRINCETON Seminary has enrolled 232 
new students for this year in its classes 
and for graduate degrees. 
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The Church and Spiritual Growth 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for October 30, 1961 
1 Corinthians 12:1-30. Printed Text—12:12-27. 


Paul is writing here of spiritual gifts, 
gifts, that is, of the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit is God as he works, operates, 
energizes in man. Spiritual gifts then 
are gifts which a man possesses as a con- 
sequence of God’s working within his 
life. They may be strictly spiritual en- 
dowments or else natural gifts or talents 
raised to an extraordinarily high power, 
because of the Spirit within. 

The Corinthian Christians possessed 
such gifts in abundance. But unfortu- 
nately a great deal of rivalry had devel- 
oped in regard to them. Those who had 
gifts were puffed up and looked down 
on those who, in their opinion, had none. 
Those who did not possess the accepted 
gifts were jealous of those who were more 
favored, or despondent, it may be, be- 
cause of their lack. It was the more 
unfortunate that the gifts which were the 
most desired were the least valuable. The 
Corinthians wanted the gifts that were 
the most showy instead of those that were 
the most useful. They thought that the 
more the Holy Spirit deprived a man of 
his self-consciousness and threw him into 
a state of ecstasy, the more powerful the 
influence and the more sublime his state. 
They thought, for example, that it was 
better to speak in tongues—the unintelli- 
gible language of the emotions—than to 
speak intelligibly to the understanding. 

Paul writes first regarding 


|. The Test of Spiritual Gifts, 12:1-3 

“Now concerning spiritual gifts, breth- 
ren, I do not want you to be uninformed” 
(vs. 1). This is a formula used by Paul 
over and over again. Always it marks 
the introduction of an important subject 
which must not be overlooked. 

Paul proceeds to point out that reli- 
gious emotion, ecstasy even, may be ex- 
cited by false worship as well as by true; 
by evil spirits, as also by the Holy Spirit. 
The inference is clear. Not all expres- 
sions of religion, even those of Christians, 
are inspired by the Holy Spirit. We must 
learn therefore to discriminate between 
true and false gifts of the Spirit. 

In vs. 3 Paul proceeds to give the first 
and elemental test—one apparently that 
was needed in Corinth at this particular 
time: “Therefore I want you to under- 
stand that no one speaking by the Spirit 
of God ever says, ‘Jesus be cursed,’ and 
no one can say, “Jesus is Lord,’ except by 
the Holy Spirit.” Paul commonly speaks 
of Jesus as the Christ, or Jesus as Lord. 
The word Jesus alone refers to the his- 
toric man, Jesus. But who in the early 
church would say, “Jesus be cursed”? 
Paul may be thinking of unsympathetic 
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Jews or other enemies of Christianity 
interrupting their religious assemblies; or 
he may be thinking of that party which 
very early in the church began to distin- 
guish between the human and the divine 
nature of Jesus. They said that the di- 
vine Christ came and dwelled within 
the human Jesus, departing from him just 
before the crucifixion. Others claimed 
that his humanity was only apparent, not 
real, a cover for his deity. Compare 1 
John 4:1-3; 2 John 7. Paul and John 
agree that no one who belittles or denies 
either the humanity or the deity of Jesus 
can be speaking in the Spirit. 

On the other hand no one, speaking 
sincerely, of course, can say that “Jesus 
is Lord,” except by the Holy Spirit. This 
was a very important truth for the Co- 
rinthians, and also for us. Every loyal 
Christian is inspired. Every Christian, 
however humble, who sincerely confesses 
Jesus as Lord has spoken by the Spirit, 
even as the most gifted orator. However 
simple, however elementary his witness 
may be, however calm, however sober in 
form, if it serves to place on the head of 
Jesus the crown of Lord, it is a product 
of the divine spirit. 

It follows that every Christian has a 
gift of the Holy Spirit. The only ques- 
tion is, will he use his gift for the Lord, 
and will he use it wisely and profitably 
for the benefit of the church? With this 
thought in mind Paul proceeds to speak 


of 


ll. The Variety of Spiritual Gifts, 

12:4, 8-10, 28 

There are, says Paul, “varieties of gifts” 
(vs. 4, RSV). Though everyone who con- 
fesses Jesus as Lord does so by the Spirit, 
there is a wide diversity of special gifts 
distributed among the members of the 
church. Paul mentions some of these gifts 
in 12:8-10; others in vs. 28. Those men- 
tioned in vss. 8-10 may be divided into 
three classes: (1) those connected with 
the intellect—the first two; (2) those con- 
nected with the will, particularly the will 
to believe—the next five; and (3)—put 
intentionally last—those connected with 
the emotions—or feeling. A man who 
possessed the gift of tongues poured forth 
an ecstatic language which was not in- 
telligible to the congregation as a whole. 
The ecstatic language was a blissful out- 
let of some deep emotional experience but 
was of no service to anyone but the 
speaker. Apparently it was most apt to 
occur in connection with prayer. Some 
members of the congregation were able to 
enter sympathetically into such emotional 
experiences of others, and interpret them 


in some fashion to the congregation. 
These last two gifts were those which 
the Corinthian Christians, oddly enough, 
had come to value most highly of all. 

In vs. 28 Paul lists various gifted men 
in a kind of rank—first, apostles (in- 
cluding the Twelve, and other men, like 
Barnabas, who served the church as a 
whole); second, prophets, men who had 
a special insight into divine truth; third, 
teachers, men who had the gift of calmly 
and consecutively expounding saving 
truth and of applying it to the practical 
life of the times, then workers of miracles 
(wonders) ; then healers, (probably those 
who ministered to the needy, including 
the diaconate), administrators (‘‘govern- 
ments” in the KJ}v—referring most likely 
to the administrators in the local church- 
es, the bishops or elders, not as important 
in the beginning, as they became later) 
and once again, named last of all, 
“speakers in various kinds of tongues.” 

In both these two lists Paul is describ- 
ing gifts and gifted men present in the 
churches of his own day. Revising his 
letter for our own day—vwell, each of us 
can prepare his own list. They would 
include the leaders of the church-at-large 
and a wide variety of leaders in congrega- 
tions, but also many others, all those, in 
fact, who have any ability to serve the 
church, and that would mean that none 
would be omitted. 


Ill. The Source of All Spiritual Gifts, 

12:4-11 

Paul’s main purpose is not to identify 
every spiritual gift, but rather to insist 
that they all have a common origin. 
“Now there are varieties of gifts, but the 
same Spirit; and there are varieties of 
service, but the same Lord; and there are 
varieties of working, but it is the same 
God who inspires them all in everyone.” 
To emphasize his point Paul brings in 
the three members of the Trinity, not 
three Gods, let us recall, but the one God 
in the three modes of his being—Father, 
Son and Spirit—listed by Paul in inverse 
order: first, the Spirit who bestows all 
gifts on the believer; next, the Lord to 
whom men render service in his church; 
and lastly, God the Father from whom 
all proceeds, whose are all the works 
which are done in him and in his name. 
They are all gifts, Paul insists over and 
over again, gifts which have been re- 
ceived from God in the Son through his 
Spirit, and yet, as his carefully chosen 
words suggest, activities which require 
effort on the part of their recipients. The 
varieties of gifts call for a variety of 
services, which can be rendered only by 
a variety of working. His main point, 
however, is that back of the various gifts 
and services and working there is one 
divine operator and energizer, God, who 
is Father, Son and Spirit. After distin- 
guishing some of the various gifts (in 
vss. 8-10) he returns to this all-important 
point: “All these are inspired by one 
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and the same Spirit, who apportions to 
each one individually as he wills.” 
Recognizing that we must develop the 
gift which God has bestowed upon us, 
and that we dare not bury our “talent” 
in the ground, what ground do we have 
either for boasting or despondency? I 
dare not be proud that I was born a Pres- 
byterian — white Southerner — in the 
United States of America—it is nothing 
for which I have any responsibility. I 
must not be envious of those who are 
more gifted, or look down upon those who 
in some respect are less gifted than I, for 
it is “the same Spirit, who apportions to 
each one individually as he wills.” 


IV. The Purpose of All Spiritual 
Gifts, 12:7ff, 12-13 
Paul wishes his readers to bear in mind 
that all spiritual gifts come from a com- 
mon source, and also that they were given 
for a single end. “To each is given the 
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manifestation of the Spirit,” he points 
out, “for the common good.” Not for 
our individual good or gain, but for the 
common good and gain. There are a 
variety of gifts, he goes on to point out, 
because there are a variety of needs. 

The point is illustrated in vs. 12 by 
Paul’s famous metaphor of the body and 
its parts: “Just as the body is one and 
has many members, and all the members 
of the body, though many, are one body, 
so it is with Christ.” All of us are mem- 
bers of the body of Christ, says Paul. It 
is through us that Christ executes his 
will in the world. But if we are carrying 
out his purpose for us we must recognize 
not only our common dependence upon 
him but also our mutual dependence up- 
on one another. Just as each part of the 
body has its own function, which is nec- 
essary for the welfare of the body of the 
whole, so in the body, which is the 
church. Each of us has gifts, but no one, 
not even the most highly favored has all 
the gifts which are needed. As Plummer 
puts it: 

“The church [and the same is true of 
society] is neither a dead mass of similar 
particles like a heap of sand, nor a living 
swarm of antagonistic individuals like a 
cage of wild beasts; it has the unity of 
a living organism, in which no two parts 
are exactly alike, but all discharge dif- 
ferent functions for the good of the whole. 
All men are not equal, and no individual 
ean be independent of the rest; every- 
where there is subordination and depend- 
ence. Some have special gifts, some have 
none; some have several gifts, some only 
one; some have higher gifts, some lower; 
but every individual has some function to 
discharge, and all must work together for 
the common good.” 

Since this is true it follows first that 
no man need envy another man who has 
larger gifts. Paul was addressing men 


tempted to think meanly of their own 
endowments in 12:15-19. Long ago 
Chrysostom pointed out that the foot 


grumbles because it is not the hand rather 
than an ear, because we do not envy those 
who are a great deal higher than our- 
so much as we do those a little 
The second conclusion that 
Paul draws from his figure of the body 
is that no man can afford to despise an- 
other man because he has fewer gifts. 
He was thinking of men facing this 
temptation when he wrote 20-26. 
Before, it was the inferior organs which 
grumbled because they were inferior; 
now it is the superior which look down 
upon the inferior. But Paul reminds us 
the eve cannot do without the hand. 

In his essay on The American Scholar 
Ralph Waldo Emerson calls to mind an 
ancient fable, how, in the beginning, the 
gods divided Man into men, that he might 
be more helpful to himself; just as the 
hand was divided into fingers, the better 
to answer its end. Emerson said: 


s¢ lves, 


above us. 


vss. 


“The old fable covers a doctrine ever 
new and sublime; that there is One Man 
present to all particular men only par- 
and that 


tially, or through one faculty; 


you must take the whole society to find 
the whole man. Man is not a farmer, or 
a professor, or an engineer, but he is all, 
Man is priest, and scholar, and statesman, 
and producer, and soldier. In the divided 
or social state, these functions are par. 
celled out to individuals, each of which 
aims to do his stint of the joint work 
whilst each other performs his. The fable 
implies that the individual, to possess 
himself, must sometimes return from hig 
own labor to embrace all the other labor- 
ers. But, unfortunately, this original unit, 
this fountain of power, has been so dis- 
tributed to multitudes, has been so mi- 
nutely subdivided and peddled out, that it 
is spilled into drops and cannot be gather- 
ed. The state of society is one in which the 
members have suffered amputation from 
the trunk, and strut about like so many 
walking monsters—a good finger, a neck, 
a stomach, an elbow, but never a man.” 

Paul gives us the other side of the pic- 
ture. True humanity, he suggests, is re- 
covered in Christ, in whom men again 
become one, each a member of the com- 
mon body, each giving to and each receiv- 
ing from the other. 

3ut Paul goes a step further. Before 
he develops his metaphor of the body 
and all its parts, he reminds us that “we 
were all baptized into one body—Jews or 
Greeks, slaves or free—and all were made 
to drink of one Spirit.” Why? Quite 
plainly because the division of the church 
along racial or social lines endangered the 
healthy function of the church as the 
body of Christ. The racial distinction 
between Jew and Greek was a funda- 
mental distinction made by nature; the 
social difference between bond and free 
was a fundamental distinction made by 
custom and law. The distinctions re- 
mained as Jew and Greek, bond and 
free came into the church—but they 
ceased to matter. Men of different race, 
men of different status were baptized not 
only with water, but by one Spirit, the 
same Spirit, and so became members of 
the body of Christ; in the Lord’s Supper 
they drank of the wine, and by faith 
were all made to drink of one Spirit, and 
so were enabled to live effectively, and 
harmoniously as members of that body. 
If any race, if any class, is unable to 
use its particular gifts in the service of 
the church, the body suffers, and with it 
every member of the body. This quite 
evidently is the thought of Paul. 

Here our lesson stops. But it would 
not be fair to Paul not to recall that his 
discussion of spiritual gifts reaches its 
climax in his magnificent ode on love 
(chapter 13). Here is one gift, he says, 
which everyone can possess and it is the 
greatest of all gifts, without which every 
other gift is completely lacking in value. 
Therefore he concludes, “Make love your 
(supreme) aim” 14:1. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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DEAL WITH THYSELF as with 4 
temple of God, inasmuch as there is 

that within thee which is like unto God. 

—BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Cumberland Presbyterians have desig- 
nated their publication and distribution 
division “Frontier Press.” Materials 
printed and any books published will 
have that imprint. 

** * 

CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLUTIONARY 
AGE. Vol. Ill: The 19th Century Outside 
Europe—The Americas, the Pacific, Asia and 
Africa. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Har- 
per and Bros, New York. 527 pp., $7.50. 

In the previous volumes of this mas- 
sive series Dr. Latourette sketched the 
main aspects of the revolutionary age on 
which the church has embarked and 
traced the fortunes of Roman Catholicism, 
Orthodoxy, and Protestantism in Europe 
during the 19th century, from the down- 
fall of Napoleon Bonaparte to the be- 
ginning of World War I (1815-1914). 
Approximately half the present volume 
is given to the church in the United 
States; the second half suffices for the 
rest of the world outside of Europe— 
which can be treated more briefly because 
of the detailed attention given most of 
these lands in three earlier volumes in 
his monumental series on the Expansion 
of Christianity. 

Dr. Latourette follows here the general 
pattern established in his previous vol- 
umes — an introductory paragraph or 
paragraphs giving us the general setting; 
a series of pertinent questions, to which 
he gives answers drawn from his volu- 
minous reading; a final summary, with 
appropriate conclusions. The book con- 
tains innumerable details, but also sweep- 
ing generalizations which enables us to 
carry the general movement in our minds. 

In his closing chapters Dr. Latourette 
glances back over the course of his three 
current volumes to this point—the many 
challenges which the church has had to 
face, the signs of vitality which it has 
displaved, and then looks briefly at the 
course to be covered in the two succeed- 
ing volumes, in which he will survey 
important developments in the 20th cen- 
tury. As usual, Dr. Latourette is cau- 
tiously optimistic, especially in regard 
to Protestantism. From it, he notes, came 
the most daring attempts in the 19th cen- 
tury to rethink Christian theology; from 
it issued most of the novel attempts to 
deal with the social and moral problems 
accompanying the revolutionary age; it 
had the widest proportionate geographic 
extension of any of the branches of Chris- 
tianity. 
_ “The contrast between the forces work- 
ing against Christianity and the vitality 
inherent in the faith had not appeared 
for the first time in the 19th century nor 
was it to end with that century. It had 
been present from the beginning and was 
most vividly seen in the seeming triumph 
YOU SHOULD always have some good 

devout book at hand . . . and daily 
tread some small portion attentively. — 
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of the opposition in the crucifixion, fol- 
lowed as that was by the resurrection of 
Christ and the birth of the church. In a 
variety of ways it had characterized the 
succeeding centuries, It was to be ac- 
centuated after 1914, so much so as that 
many, with their eyes only on one side 
of the contrast, declared that mankind 
was entering the post-Christian era. Yet 
the other facet of the contrast gave ample 
cause for the assertion that the twentieth 
century was one of the greatest days in 
the history of Christianity and that, if the 
world was viewed as a whole, never be- 
fore had Christ been as influential in the 
affairs of the human race.” 

Dr. Latourette’s optimism, it may be 
observed, is based not only upon his 
faith in the power of the gospel, but also 
in the fact that he alone among modern 
historians views Christianity in its full, 
world perspective. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 

THE BIBLICAL VIEW OF SEX AND MAR- 
RIAGE. By Otto A. Piper. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. pp. xii, 239. $3.95. 

When Professor Otto Piper in 1941 
wrote The Christian Interpretation of 
Sex, his was a lonely voice. Since that 
time, several able books have been written 
on the subject. This volume is a complete 
overhaul job on the earlier work. The 
ethical treatment of sex should start from 
the nature of sex and not from the insti- 
tution of marriage, and the theologian 
must derive his interpretation of sex from 
the Bible. These two principles underlie 
Piper’s work. This book faces, with Bib- 
lical realism, the nature of sex and the 
inevitable difficulties sinful human beings 
have with sex. 

Dr. Piper is a scholar with breadth 
as well as depth of knowledge, and a 
fine Christian spirit. These characteristics 
are revealed throughout this volume. On 
the whole, the author’s findings are rather 
conservative, albeit a highly intelligent 
and informed conservatism. He is con- 
servative on the respective roles of male 
and female, a bit dated in seeming to 
equate masturbation with onanism, and 
not as strong for responsible parenthood 
as one might desire. But the author more 
than atones for a few weak spots by his 
tremendous, positive insights into the true 
nature of sexuality, by his brilliant dis- 
cussions of various aspects of the prob- 
lem, and by numerous quotable sentences. 

This book is highly recommended for 
all ministers and leaders of youth who 
plan to help young adults think through 
the meaning of sex, love and marriage. 
Otto Piper, Derrick Bailey and W. G. 
Cole, have given us the best resources 
for serious wrestling with the Christian 
view of sex.—Harry G. GooDYKOONTZ. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

Edwin W. Albright from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Sherry Dr. & 2nd St., Atlantic 
Beach, Fla. 

David R. Holt, 2d, from Martinsburg, 
W. Va., to the First church, Waynesboro, 
Va. 

Charles M. Murray from Fayetteville, 
N. C., to Box 94, Banner Elk, N. C. 

Luther M. Mundy, who has been study- 
ing at Columbia Seminary and Emory 
University, is teaching this year in the 
Bible Department at Lees-McRae College 
(N.C.). 

George Telford from Cambridge, Mass., 
to Graduate School for Ecumenical 
Studies, WCC, Chateau de Bossey, Celig- 
ny, Switzerland. 

William J. Boney from Summit, N. J., 
to 365 N. Arlington Ave., East Orange, 
N. J., although he will be studying until 
next March in Germany. 

Lawrence Durr from Anderson, S. C., 
to Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

J. S. Jones, who had accepted calls to 
the Bethlehem and Efland, N. C., church 
es, found it necessary, for reasons of 
health, to decline the calls after an in- 
stallation commission had been. ap- 
pointed. He has been placed on the roll 
of the honorably retired and is living at 
Rt. 1, Morehead Bluffs, Morehead City, 
N. C. R. David Kaylor, formerly of Mon- 
tevallo, Ala., now taking post-graduate 
work at Duke University, is supplying the 
churches. 

David V. Miller has returned from the 
Congo, and he is at 3449 Tapan PI., Char 
lotte, N. C. 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Donald M. Crank, formerly of Camp 
Hill, Pa., is minister of Christian educa- 
tion in the St. Paul Community church, 
18200 Dixie Highway, Homewood, IIl. 

George G. Andrews, Jr., Alpena, Mich., 
has been called to Westminster church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Arthur D. Cooper, former 
minister at Memorial church, 
Ariz., has been installed as 
Christ Church in Phoenix. 

George W. Cole from Phoenix, Ariz., to 
Bethany church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Aaron L, Powers from Pacoima, Calif., 
to associate pastor of the First church, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Samuel J. Lindamood, Jr., from Tucson, 
Ariz., to the Orangewood church, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., living at 7409 N. 10th St. 

Fred M. Sevier from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to the Bethany church, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Robert W. Dickson from Duluth, Minn., 
to Hope church, Richfield, Minn. 

Roger G. Allen from Wichita, 
to Albert Lea, Minn. 

Alvin C. Currier of 


assistant 
Phoenix, 
pastor of 


Kans., 


Mountain Lake, 


Minn., is attending St. 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 
Rex S. Clements, pastor in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., for the past 24 years, will become 
secretary of the UPUSA Council on The- 
logical Education, the guiding and coor- 
dinating body for the seven theological 
seminaries of the church, He will take 
up his new work next Sept. 1. The Clem- 
ents will make their home in Devon, Pa. 
Howard R. Amundson from Randall, 
Minn., to Kewewatin, Minn., where he 
also serves the Calumet church. 
Hermann N. Morse, general secretary 
emeritus of the UPUSA Board of Na- 
tional Missions, has been named special 
consultant to the Board. He will advise 
the agency and its staff, particularly in 
the fields of rapid technological advances, 
spreading urbanization, and the mounting 
need for health and welfare services. 
Clayton E, Williams will retire as pas- 
tor of the American church in Paris next 
summer. He has been associate minister 
and later as minister for a third of a 
century. The church has served many 
generations of students. It also provides 
overnight billeting for U. S. service men. 


KNOXVILLE DIRECTOR 

Ewell J. Reagin, a Cumberland Presby- 
terian, has been named director of the 
University of Tennessee Presbyterian 
center in Knoxville. He will begin his 
new duties in mid-November, coming 
from Cornell University, where he has 
been associate director of the united reli- 
gious work. 


Mary’s College, 


A.M.A. CONSULTANT 

Harrison Ray Anderson, recently re- 
tired as minister of the Fourth church, 
Chicago, Ill., has accepted an invitation 
to serve as a consultant to the American 
Medical Association on matters involving 
church and medicine. He will act as an 
advisor on the association’s expanding 
program of cooperation with churches 
and church-related projects, including as- 
sistance to medical missionaries, the re- 
lationship between individual physicians 
and the clergy, and aid to church-spon 
sored hospitals and nursing homes, In 
August, Paul B. McClave, Presbyterian 
minister of Bozeman, Mont., was named 
“field representative for religion in med- 
icine,” a branch of the AMA field services 
department. 


DEATHS 
Kenneth McCaskill, 2d, 86, Waynes- 
boro, Va., died Oct. 2. He had been serv- 
ing as supply pastor of Orchard Hill and 
Flenn Kirk chapels. He was honorably 
retired in 1948. 
Worth M. Tippy, 
Laurel, Miss., 


94, died Oct. 2 in 
where he had made his 
home for some years, following retire- 
ment. He was the first secretary of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service 
and from 1917 to 1937 was executive sec- 
retary of the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


COLUMBIA SEMINARY 
C. Darby Fulton, who has just retired 
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as the Presbyterian, U. S., executive gee 
retary of World Missions, will become 
guest professor of Missions at Columbia 
Seminary Jan. 1. 


AT CORNELL 

Umeko Kagawa, daughter of the late 
Toyohiko Kagawa, who has been serving 
on the staff of the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva and New York, hag 
become assistant director of united relj- 
gious work at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
B.. ¥. 


SOCKMAN RETIREMENT 

Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of Christ 
Church (Methodist), New York, for more 
than 44 years, will retire Dec. 31, ending 
the longest single-church pastorate ip 
the Methodist Church. He has been g 
nationally known radio preacher for 
more than 30 years. He will devote much 
of his time to his duties as director of 
the Hall of Fame for great Americans at 
New York University and to a lecture 
schedule that now extends into 1965. 


ACCIDENT 

Robert D. Bedinger, retired, Asheville, 
N. C., Mrs. Bedinger, their daughter, 
Martha, and a friend, Mrs, Emma Raxton, 
were injured in an autmobolie accident in 
Asheville Oct. 1 when their car wag 
struck by another driver. Dr. Bedinger 
suffered compound fractures of both arms, 
a fractured pelvis and a possible skull 
fracture. His condition was reported fair, 
Mrs. Raxton was in critical condition, 
The others were not hospitalized. 


MARRIED 

Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Montreat, N. CG, 
retired missionary to Mexico, and Mrs 
Motte Martin, Decatur, Ga., retired mis- 
sionary to the Congo, were married in 
Decatur Sept. 26. 


TRAVEL 

Theophilus M. Taylor on _ sabbatical 
leave from Pittsburgh Theological Sem- 
inary is travelling as a consultant in 
theological education for the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, vis- 
iting seminaries in Africa, the Middle 
East and Asia. He will return to Pitts- 
burgh next summer. 


ELDER-AT-LARGE 

Jule Spach, lay-missionary to Brazil for 
the past ten years, was made an elder- 
at-large by his home church, First, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., in a congregational 
meeting called solely for that purpose. 
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